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for one wants more particularly to supplement the local
supplies with light articles of diet; but an exception
should be made in favour of tins of half-boiled bacon,
which are exceedingly acceptable in high cold regions.
Tins of salmon are a great stand-by, being invaluable
for affording a substantial cold breakfast at the mid-day
halt, when the traveller is as hungry as a hunter, and
when, if he gives way to his inclinations, a pound tin
will disappear before him in a few minutes. Tins of
fresh white fish, and of any uncompressed vegetables,
except, perhaps, peas, are of no use; but Finnan or Fin-
don haddocks are, with boiled fowl and small tins of
potted meat, and of sardines preserved in butter, But
it is evident that we are thus in danger of running up a
train of fifty coolies, at least at starting; and it was only
by the greatest care both in choosing and in using these
supplies that I was able to start with little more than
two coolies' load of tins, and yet to keep coming and
going on them for months. Skill of this kind can only
be obtained by experience in travel; and it is essential,
in order to make the supplies go any distance, peremp-
torily to forbid one's servants to open a single tin with-
out express permission.

As twenty full quart-bottles are about a coolie's 'load,
it is advisable to be as discriminating in the selection
and use of potables as of edibles on a Himalayan jour-
ney. Wine, to any extent, and beer, are out of the
question; for it must be remembered that it is some-
times difficult to get even the dozen coolies which are
required to carry one's tent and other necessaries \ and
the duty of bigdr, or carriage, presses so heavily at times
on the villages of the Himalaya, that it is but right for
the humane traveller to avail himself of it as lightly as
he can. Those who usually conform to the ordinary
customs of civilised life, which are very well adapted for
brain-work and 'for sedentary habits^will be surprised to